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first place, the duty exceeds by many times the value
of this prime necessary of life; in the second place,
the preventive restrictions necessary for the security
of the revenue interfere with the trade, and greatly
enhance the prime cost of salt, quite apart from the
duty. Thus, Oudh under its native Governors manu-
factured its own salt, and supplied it at a very cheap
rate throughout the Province. The restrictions im-
posed for the purpose of our Salt-Duty crushed the
local manufacturers. The chief arguments in favour
of the tax are derived from the facts, that the people
are accustomed to it, scarcely conscious of it, and
offer no opposition to it. Nevertheless the mere fact
of popular acquiescence does not satisfy a true econo-
mist, and Lord Mayo felt that as the Salt Revenue
could not be spared, no effort should be wanting to
reduce its concomitant evils.

India derives her supply of salt from four sources.
First, from the great salt range in the further Panjab,
which contains inexhaustible masses of the purest ali-
mentary salt. Second, from certain salt lakes and
saline deposits in Rdjputdnd and Central India, chiefly
within native territory. Third, from Cheshire and
other places beyond the sea, whence it comes at very
low rates of freight, principally to Bengal. Fourth,
from salt pans along the coast of Madras, Orissa,
and the edges of the great maritime shallows in the
north of the Bombay Presidency.

The duty varies from a rupee on every 40 Ibs. in
Madras and Bombay, to a rupee on every 25 Ibs. in
Lower Bengal The differential rates existing in the